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ment of the aborigines of our country, especially 
of the Cherokees, by Georgia and the Federal 
Government, and the imprisonment of the mis- 
sionaries among the Cherokees, became sub- 
jects of earnest attention. Christians began to 
be reminded that they were citizens, and that 
Christianity had its claims upon them in their 
civil relations. The Sabbath Mail question— 
whether wisely or unwisely managed—became 


TERMS. 

Tue Circurar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirely 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever | an exciting topic of animadversion from the 
wishes to read The Circular, can have it “I ruoUT | pulpit and religious press. 

PAYING, OR PROMISING TO Pay, by applying through “es ee : ; te ‘ 
fealwd & wie Hest” oniia. or the principle may have been a mistaken one, 
any one chooses to pay, he may send two potrars | OY it may have been unhappily argued and 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us | urged ; but the principle was, in some fashion, 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of | brought into view, that though our institutions 
secure religious freedom, yet religion and poli- 





the Family Circle for which we labor. 
fay Communications should be addressed to— 


The application of 


negroes from Southern slavery, may come, or may | that it was found necessary to institute courts 
not come as a separate measure: we are sure there lof equity The simple working of law is not 
is a power in the Cross of Christ to emancipate all! ... . ° we: 

sufficient for the security of justice ; and people 


men, by death, and resurrection to another world. | s P 
That is the object of all past preparation, and is the | have broken out .into more liberal methods, 


grand under-plot of whatever is now going on. by which they may return to free inquiry into 
———_—__—_ the equity of cases. 

Power and Skill. | The working of our Association is an im- 

The ‘great desideratum in the mechanical | provement in the same direction. We have 

abandoned all rules and penalties, and have 


world is power, and skill to apply and regulate 
that power. Power, without skill and genius | undertaken to discover and bring to light the 


to employ it safely, would be dangerous. So | equity in every case as it comes up, without 
on the other hand, skill, without power to exe- | any law about it. It is as if a judge of a court 
cute, would be of little value. It is the com- | Was a fair and honest man and there were no 


ae : . . | allel +s a > 
bination of the two elements that is required, laws whatever to trammel his judgment. Par- 


* to the ethies and operations of the Colonization 
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The Revival Period. 


We find in Wittiam Goovett’s history of ‘ Slavery 
and Anti-slavery, an interesting description of the 
moral and religious causes out of which the abolition 
enterprise grew. The period of ten years previous 
to the rise of Antislavery and Perfectionism, was 
one of the most interesting in the history of the 
country, and particularly of the church, It is re- 
membered by many as the great Revivat Periop; 
and it will continue to be referred to as the birth- 
time of principles which will never cease to act till 
they have revolutionized the world and brought in 
the Millennium. The following extracts from Mr. 
Goodell’s book, sketch the characteristics of that 
time : 

There were moral, religious, and social 
influences at work, preparatory to an unprece- 
dented agitation of the slave question. The 
missionary enterprise, in its youthful vigor, 
was an effort for ‘evangelizing the world.’"— 
It was deliberately proposed as a work to be 
done. It was based on a belief that the pro- 
mises and predictions of the Scriptures afforded 
a divine guaranty for its accomplishment.— 
Bible, Tract, and Education Societies were 
commended and patronized as auxiliaries to 
this magnificent undertaking. The anniversa- 
ries of these were enlivened with glowing de- 
scriptions of the approaching millennium, when 
all should know the Lord, from the least to 
the greatest, and sit under their own vines and 
fig-trees, secure in their rights. The eloqueace 
of a Beecher, a Rice. a Cornclius, a Summer- 
field, and a Spring, on such oceasions, had sent 
a thrill through the churches, and the promised 
day was believed to have already dawned.— 
The time was set for furnishing every family 
on the earth with Bibles. The chronology of 
the prophetic records was computed, and the 
close of the present century, it was believed, 
was to witness the completed work of the ‘con- 
version of the world.’ To be ‘up and doing’ 
was the watchword, and our American love of 
liberty, equality, and ‘ free institutions,’ was 
gratified with the assurance that all the des- 
potisins of the earth were to crumble at the 
Prince Emanuel’s approach ! 

The same period was distinguished by *‘ revi- 
vals of religion,’ in which predominance was 
given to the old doctrine of Hopkins and Ed- 
wards, demanding ‘immediate and unconditional 
repentance’ of all sin, as the only condition of 
forgiveness and salvation. This was urged in 
direct opposition to the vague idea of a gradual 
amendment, admitting ‘a more convenient 
season’—a_ prospective, dilatory, indefinite 
breaking off from transgression—an idea that 
had been settling upon the churches for thirty 
or forty years previous,—an incubus upon every 
righteous cause, aud every holy endeavor. It 
is easy to see the bearing of such religious 
awakenings upon the mode of treating the 
practice of slave-holding, unless it were believed | 
to be righteous. A more perfect antagonism 


Society could not well be imagined. A. colli- 
sion was inevitable, whenever the subject 
should be introduced, and the Society itself 
could scarcely avoid mtroducing it. 
Simultaneously with all this, and more or 
less connected with it, there came over the 
religious community an increasing spirit of in- 
quiry in respect to Christian ethics, and the 
bearing of the religious principle upon the 
social relations and political duties of man.— 
Peace Societies had been formed. ‘Tempe- 
rance Societies were in progress. The Insti- 
tution of Free Masonry had been arraigned.— 
The influence of theatres, of lotteries, and the 
morality of lottery grants by legislatures, were 


tics are in some way connected, after all, and 
civil Governments have no right to disobey 
God. In short, it was a period of unwonted, 
if not unprecedented moral and political inqui- 
ry. Was it possible that the slave question 
should escape the scrutiny of such an age ?— 
Assuredly it did not, and for the obvious reason 
that there was in progress a new and strong de- 
velopment of the human mind in the direction 
of such investigations. How short-sighted are 
those who think that the agitation originated 
only with a few ‘ fanatics,’ and that all would 
be quiet if they could be silenced or crushed! 

Along with the new spirit of moral enterprise 
and inquiry, there came likewise the new and 
appropriate methods of their manifestation and 


in order to produce the greatest results. 

Not less true is it, that the great desideratum 
in the moral and spiritual ficld is power, and 
wisdom to apply that power, for the regencra- 
tion of mankind. 

Worldly wisdom has indeed constructed a 
vast amount of machinery, such as it is, for 
moral purposes. Witness the thousand and 
one societies for reform, many of which are 
doubtless doing what they can, to mitigate the 
miseries of mankind. But human folly is sig- 
nally manifested in this experimenting, and 





culture among the masses of the people.— 
Newspapers were no longer confined to party | 
politics and commerce, nor the reading of them | 
to the select few. Religious newspapers were | 
among the novelties of the times. These were 
followed by papers designed to promote the | 
reforms and discuss the moral questions of the 
day. Voluntary lecturers and agents of socic- 
ties were abroad. Promiscuous conventions 
as well as protracted religious meetings were 
held, and Jaymen found they had tongues. To 
write for the public was no longer the monopoly 
of professional authors and quarterly and month- 
ly reviewers. Whoever pleased might become 
an editor of a newspaper, and whoever chose 
to subscribe for it, at a trifling expense, was 
introduced into the ‘* republic of letters.”? Not | 
only did the great masses become readers of | 
public journals, but toa great and growing | 
extent, contributors, likewise. 





The custom of'| 
writing anonymously, encouraged the timid: | 
the most dependent could stand here on a} 
level with the most powerful, and sometimes 
smile to see their productions arrest the public 
attention. Farmers and mechanics, journey- 
men and apprentices, merchants and clerks— 
females as well as males——participated in the 
privilege. From the counting-house, from the 
anvil, from the loom, from the farm-yard, from 
the parlor, perkaps from the kitchen, there | 
came paragraphs for the perusal (perhaps for | 
the reproval and instruction)of Senators and | 
Doctors of the Law. History, that often busies 
itself with petty details pertaining to those who 
have been falsely called great, need not count 
it undignified to notice revolutions in human 
condition like these—revolutions more sublime 
than those that transfer from one dynasty to 
another, princely crowns. No one can com- 
prehend, in their causes and distinetive char- 
acteristics, the existing agitations in America, 
who does not take into account the new power 
and the changed direction of the public press, 
constituting a new era in human history. 








Mr. Goopvett evidently infers that the Anti-slavery | 
movement was the grand outcome of this period of | 
ferment, which he so graphically describes. In fact, | 
he says distinctly, in his incroductory chapter, that 
the question of freedom, especially for the lower and 
more degraded portion of the species, is ‘ the grand 
problem of the age.’ Due examination, however, 
will show that a far deeper, and more comprehen- 
sive question was then evolved, of which Antislavery 
is only the herald, and armor-bearer, The spirit of 
free inquiry, and fervid reform, which was then 
aroused, did not stop half-way, at the limits of lite- 
ral emancipation, but sprang forward, at least in 
individual cases, and grasped the whole breadth of 
the problem of salvation. The idea of emancipation 
from sin and death, and the whole power of evil, was 
then projected into the hearts of men; and it is 
there, a living, growing faith, that will lift unceas- 
ingly, till it is accomplished. Ina word, that was 
expressly a time of preparation for the kingdom of 
God ; and was in fact, the beginning of the end ; for 
the gospel of the Cross of Christ, in its original 
power, translating men from this world, and causing 
them to reckon themselves dead and risen with him, 

















brought under rigorous review. The treat- 


then entered the field. The emancipation of the 


speculating upon the mechanical construction, 
and skillful arrangement of social machinery, 
before securing the power requisite to give it 
life and motion. Fourier, Owen, and all who 
have theorized on the subject of human im- 
provement, independent of divine wisdom, have 
fallen into this weakness. There being no 
perceptible abatement of human suffering and 
crime at the present time, we meet almost daily 
with those who have some new contrivance, or 


inverition, for improving the organization of 


society. Eloquent, indeed, are some of them, 
in portraying the vices and crimes of existing 
institutions. 
marriage, slavery, &c., are set forth truly. In 
their criticisms of the old state of things, they 
stand invulnerable to opposition. But they 
have very little success in positive operations 
for improvement. 

The gospel of the Cross of Christ, is not only 
the wisdom of God, but the power of God unto 
salvation. It has furnished us power and wis- 
dom to successfully overcome the evils of which 
the world complain, within the sphere of our 
social organization. Itis not exactly a new 
motor, but newly introduced to the world. It 
has delivered us from sin, from selfishness, 
covetousness, slavery of the passions, and slave- 
holding of others’ affections ; and in the place 
of these evils, it has secured to us mutual con- 
fidence and love, a spirit of general improve- 
ment, love for criticism, and ambition for fel- 
lowship with heaven. This is our experience of 
the power of the gospel. G. C. 


Law and Equity. 

It is very important that we should have a 
clear idea of the distinction between daw and 
equity. Equity is the soul of all true law.— 
The equity that is embodicd in the law, is all that 
the law is worth in any case. The continual 
tendency of human nature, in reference to every 
thing, is to work out from the soul into the body ; 
from the spirit into the letter ; from equity into 
dry legality. Thus law may become a great op- 
pression. The equity may depart from it as the 
soul departs from the body ; and the mere let- 
ter-machinery of government may go into the 
hands of jesuitical, corrupt and godless men; 
when of course all the claim of reverence, of 
authority and majesty that belonged to it as 
the embodiment of equity, is gone. 

Even if the lawyers and judges are not jesu- 
itical and corrupt, there is an inevitable 
tendency to substitute mere mechanical appear- 
ance of justice, for real justice, and let arbitra- 
ry rules take the place of a genial, equitable 


spirit. It was on account of this tendency 


The cruelty and oppression of 


| ties come before him with their case—be looks 
into it—discovers the truth concerning it and 
decides accordingly. This is the kind of ad- 
ministration we have undertaken to substitute 
for the legal administration of the world. So 
| We are not opposed to any thing that is good 
in the law. On the contrary we love the soul 
| of the law so well--are so bent on having 
lever equity done, that we have quit the dry 
| outside machinery of law, and placed all under 
| the responsibility to exercise a fair, equitable 
| discretion in every case ; and we intend to keep 
| the spirit of discrimination, good judgment and 
| equity, constantly wide awake, by not letting it 
jhave any laws to lean upon. Let equity have 
ls great body of laws and rules to lean on, and 
/it will become inactive and lazy. We say, we 
will not have any system of rules that shall take 
the place of equity—it shall stand by and keep 
wide-awake all the time.—Home- Talk. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
Prayer. 

‘ Likewise the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us, with groanings which cannot be uttered,’ 
(Rom. 8: 26.) This saying of Paul’s, shows 
very clearly our inability to pray aright, without 
the help of the Spirit. If it is necessary for 
the Spirit to teach us what to pray for, we cer- 
tainly need its help to teach us how to pray.— 
When our prayers are acceptable to God, and 
move him to give us the things we desire, it is 
the Spirit praying in us, and not the efferves- 
cence of mere human desire. It is like a bank 
check, having the signature of a first class 
stockholder, which only needs to be seen by 
the cashier, to draw its full value in specie.— 
Prayer that has the signature of the Spirit, wi 
always command attention at the bank ofheav- 
en, and draw its full value of whatever we de- , 
sire. For God is ‘more willing to give his 
Spirit to them who ask him, than earthly pa- 
rents are to give good gifts to their children.’ 
If then, in order to address God acceptably, so 
as to obtain of him the things we desire, it is 
necessary for the Spirit to intereede for us,— 
we see of how much importance it is that we 
should have the mind of the Spirit. ‘He thea 
searcheth the hearts, knoweth what is the mind 
of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints, according to the will of God.’— 
This is the kind of prayer that pleases God, 
and that he loves to answer—prayer that is in 
accordance with: his will. As all legitimate de- 
sire, presented to God through its proper chan- 
nel, will receive due respect and attention, and 
be quickly and heartily responded to, so also 
our desire, to be legitimate, must originate in 
his will, and not in our own. 

God, in all ages, from Abraham to the pre- 
sent time, has taken special pains to cultivate 
faith in the world—to inspire men with con- 
fidence in his ability and willingness to ‘do for 
them abundantly, above all they could ask or 
think’—to encourage them to ‘ come boldly to 
the throne of grace, that they may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.’ 


FOR 





Many instances of direct answer to prayer 
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might be quoted from the history of God’s 
ancient people, showing his estimation of their 
simple hearted confidence in him ; but a few 
will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

Abraham prayed for Abimelech, and God 
healed him, and his wife, and his maid-servants, 
who had previously been barren, and they bare | 
children. ‘He plead with God to spare Sodom 
and Gomorrah on certain conditions, and he 
readily acceded to those conditions. Jacob 
wrestled with God, and prevailed; and God 
blessed him, and he went on his way rejoicing. | 
Elijah prayed that it might not rain, ‘ and it| 

ained not for the space of three years and six 
months ;’ he prayed again, and the heavens 
gave rain. Hlisha prayed that God would 
open the eyes of his servant ; and God opened 
his eyes, ‘and he saw the mountain full of cha- 
riots and horses of fire round about Elisha.’— 
The children of Israel experienced many re- 
markable deliverances, in answer to the prayers 
of Moses. God, in a miraculous manner, di- 
vided the waters of the Red Sea, to deliver 
them from their enemies; and by the same 
means that he employed to save them, he drew 
Pharaoh and his host into a vortex of destruc- 
tion. Through Moses’ prayers, bread was 
given them from heaven, and they were mira- 
culously fed for forty years. And by the same 
means, they were healed of all manner of 
diseases by which they were visited from time 
to time ; the fiery serpents were destroyed, and 
God’s anger was turned away, and he repented 
of the evil he had thought to do unto them for 
their sin of worshiping the golden calf. Solo- 
mon asked God for wisdom, and he gave him 
wisdom above all the men of his age. Samson 
asked for strength to avenge himself on the 
Philistines for the loss of his eyes, and God 
gave him strength, so that he pulled down the 
house where all the Lords of the Philistines 
and thousands of others were assembled, and 
slew them all. When Sennacherib came 
against Jerusalem to destroy it, Hezekiah plead 
with God to save the city; God heard his 
prayer, and the same night slew 185,000 men 
in the camp of the Assyrians. At another 
time he was sick nigh unto death, and he 
poured out his heart in prayer to God, beseech- 
ing him to remember how he had walked before 
him with a perfect heart ; God heard his pray- 
er, healed him, and added fifteen years to his 
life. 

The Old Testament abounds with such in- 
stances as have been noticed, of remarkable 
answers to prayer; but we will pass on to the 
New Testament, (inviting those who love the 
study of the Bible, to pursue the subject for 
themselves, feeling assured that in doing so, 
they will be richly rewarded for their pains,) 
and notice a few instances of faith-prayer, un- 
der the gospel dispensation. We will pass en- 
tirely over the history of Christ, and confine 
ourselves to that of his followers, and those 
who believed on him through their word. ‘The 
first instance we will notice, is in the fourth 
chapter of Acts. Peter and John had been 
called to an account for the miracle of healing 
the lame man. Being discharged, they re- 
turned to their own company, and reported all 
that had been said and done to them. When 
they heard it, they all with one accord, lifted 
up their voice, and prayed that God would ena- 
ble them to speak the word with all boldness, 
and that he would stretch forth his hand to 
heal, and that signs and wonders might be done 
in the name of the holy child Jesus. When 
they had prayed, the place where they were 
assembled was shaken—-they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and spoke the word with bold- 
ness. There was also a wonderful manifes- 
tation of God’s power, in answer to prayer,— 
(unparalleled, we may say, in the history of the 
church, or the world,) on the day of Pentecost. 
The word of God had free course, the Holy 
Ghost followed the preaching of the apostles, 
and thousands were brought to a confession of 
Christ, and a thorough yielding of themselves, 
and all they possessed, to him and each other: 
they spoke in other languages, &e., &e. An- 
anias, and Sapphira his wife, were slain through 
the word of Peter, for their half-heartedness ; 
(the Holy Ghost speaking through him ;) and 
tle apostles, being again imprisoned, were mi- 
raculously delivered, the angel of the Lord 
opening the prison doors by night, and com- 
manding them to go, stand in the temple, and 
speak all the words of thislife. Peter too was 
liberated from prison, ir the same manner, in 
answer to the prayers of the church. Paul 
and Silas also, being imprisoned, in the night 
‘prayed and sang praises to God, and _ the pri- 
soners heard them. And suddenly there was 
2 great earthquake, so that the foundations of 
the prison were shaken, and all the priscn 
doors were opened, and every one’s bands were 
loosed.’ 

Both the Old and New Testament abound 
with encouragements and exhortations to pray- 
er. Paul exhorts us to pray without ceasing 
—in everything by prayer and than! sziving to 
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make our requests known to God—to ‘ come 
boldly to the throne o* grace ;’? and exhorts 


the church to pray for him, that a door of 


utterance might be opened unto him,—that he 
might be given unto them, &e. Such passa- 
ges show his appreciation of the prayers of the 
church. James says, ‘ Is any sick among you, 
let him eall for the elders of the church, and 
they shall pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord; and he shall be 
healed ; and if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him. The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’— 
Prayer is not only a means of obtaining spe- 
cific blessings from God, but a fruitful means 
of fellowship with him and the spiritual world. 
By communication with him and thinking of 
him as our Father, our thoughts are withdrawn 
from the visible to the invisible--from the 
glare of creation to the secret place of the 
Most High, where we may forever be at rest. 
Newark, Jan., 1853. 
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74 A New Haven paper denounces us as infidels, 
while the Working Man’s Republic (a German pa- 
per) is out of patience with our loyalty to the Bible. 
How shall we suit both? They both evidently think 
that our social novelties are secretly our hobby, and 
that we only use the Bible as a stalking-horse ; 
whereas they should know that we have expended 
the entire working part of our lives, in the same 
service of the Bible, that we are now engaged in.— 
For eighteen years, we have been publishing sub- 
stantially in the same strain as now. Long before 
we meddled with Communism, we were charged with 
making hobbies of the Resurrection of Christ, Per- 
fect Holiness, the Second Coming, &c., &c.; but the 


| simple truth is, that we never had, and neyen shall 


have any hobby but the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible—please or displease whom it 
may. 

I483- The Oneida Telegraph comes to us this week 
enlarged and improved. It isa new paper—now in 
its second volume. We have read it from the com- 
mencement, and have always liked it for what seemed 
to us its character of consciéntious principle, as well 
as its general liveliness and literary talent. In all 
these respects it is on the whole the best country 
paper we know of. It may be thought that we are 
interested to flatter, where a neighbor of our Com- 
munity is concerned, and on the other hand the 
editor of the Telegraph may consider our commen- 
dation no advantage to him ;—in either case we have 
only said what we think. The present number in- 
forms us that the Telegraph lacks support in conse- 
quence of its opposition to rum and slavery. It is 
not often that an editor is found who is willing to 
sacrifice his subscription list for the sake of his prin- 
ciples, and when there is such a one, he don’t need 
‘ supporting’ near so much as the world about him. 





Tue Nicaragua Treary—Discussion 1x THE SEN- 
Atre.—The Nicaragua Treaty, or as it is more famil- 
iarly known, the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty, has 
occasioned much talk in Congress of late, and exci- 
ted a great deal of interest through the country 
generally. For the information of those of our read- 
ers who may feel interested, we will give some 
account of it, and of the discussion growing out of 
it in the Senate. 

In the early part of the year 1850, John M. Clay- 
ton, then Secretary of State, on the part the United 
States, and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, on the part 
of Great Britain, negotiated a treaty for the joint 
protection of the Nicaragua Ship Canal, or of any 
other great public highway, that might be construc- 
ted between the two oceans, in: any part of Central 
America: making the passage free to all nations, 
on the payment of such reasonable toll as might be 
required. The whole territory was to be neutral, 
the treaty declaring that neither party should ¢ oc- 
cupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costi Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or 
any part of Central America.’ 

Soon after the commencement of the present 
session of Congress, Mr. Cass introduced into the 
Senate, a resolution of inquiry, calling on the Presi- 
dent for information respecting the establishment 
of the Bay-of-Islands Colony, near the Nicaragua 
coast, by Great Britain, in July last. And also, 
what measures, if any, had been taken by the Ex- 
ecutive, to prevent the violation of the above treaty, 
by Great Britain. This drew forth from the Depart- 
ment of State, the correspondence between Clayton 
and Bulwer, immediately previous to the final ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. It appears from this corres- 
pondence, that the British Government, entertaining 
some doubt as to the extent of the term, ‘ Central 
America,’ Mr. Bulwer addressed a note to the Sec- 
retary, wishing to know whether he understood it 
to include British Honduras. In reply to this note, 
Mr, Clayton assured the British Minister, ‘ that the 
Senate perfectly understood’ that the treaty did not 
include British Honduras, or any of its just depen- 


family organization; and its visitors are treated ac- 





dencies: but left that question open as it was ,before, 
neither affirming nor denying her right to them.’ 

It appears from the discussion which this corres- | 
pondence gave rise toin the Senate, that there was 
a misunderstanding in regard to the extent of the 
treaty; some supposing it to De an entire aban- | 
donment by Great Britian of all claims to her poses- 
sions in Central America; or at least that it allowed 
her only the privilege of getting logwood, mahogany | 
&e. There does not seem to be any ground for this 
misapprehension, as, according to Mr. Clayton’s 
statement, it was clearly understood that the treaty 
did not affect the question of her rights in Honduras, 
one way or the other, but left it open for future | 
adjustment. 

During this discussion there has been a great deal 
said, about the ‘Munroe doctrine.’ There is evi- 
dently a strong feeling against interference in the 
affairs of this continent, by European nations, and 
against their colonizing any part of America, 

A. 


...» The work of the New York Crystal Pal- 
ace is rapidly progressing. There is but little 
doubt that it will be opened for exhibition in 
May. It is at present so far advanced that we 
can readily form an approximate idea of its final 
appearance. 

....Miss Catharine Beecher has come out 
with a letter in the Tribune, giving her view 
of the Rappings. She attributes them to the 
will of the Media, and electricity. 

..+- The French Emperor has decreed Je- 
rome Bonaparte his successor, in default of le- 
gitimate or adopted heirs. 

..++A bill has been introduced into the leg- 
islature of this State, proposing to charter a 
company under the name of ‘Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Railroad Co.,’ who obligate themselves if 
the charter is granted, to build a railroad from 
the Mississippi frontier to the Pacific, within 
five years from the date of the Charter ; ana 
also to build a Telegraph the whole length of 
the Road, to be finished at the same time. 
The proposed Charter allows them to 
$100,000 of stock, in shafes of $1000 each. 
The same company are also asking of Congress 
aloan from the government of $15,000 a 
This project is regarded more favorably 


issue 


nile. 
it is said than any other before Congress. 
insurrection has bro- 
As yet the 

There is 


..-. A formidable 
ken out in Montenegro, Turkey. 
Turks seem to have the worst of it. 
some probability that ihis insurrection may lead 
to arupture between Russiaand Turkey. It 
is stated that there is great activity among the 

Russian troops, near the Turkish frontier. 

...- It is stated in the latest accounts from 
Florida, that the Indians have formally declared 
war against the United States. 

..+- A telegraphic dispatch in to-day’s Trib- 
wne, contains the following important intelli- 
gence of the progress of the Revolution in 
Mexico :—‘ President Arista resigned office, 
and left the City of Mexico on the 6th instant. 
Senor Crevallas, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Justice, becomes President ad interim.— 
Gen. Minion, with the Government troops, had 
been beaten in a regular battle. The revolu- 
tionists were triumphant everywhere, and all 
were looking for the return of Santa Anna.’ 





Oneida and its Visitors. 

We wish tomake a few remarks, as asimple act 
of justice to the Association at Oneida; and the idea 
was suggested by a letter that has fallen into our 
hands, written by a disinterested stranger, during 
a visit there, to a person abroad. The letter struck 
us, as showing the frank, generous spirit of the As- 
sociation toward strangers; and it is in relation to 
this, that we wish to speak—Oneida’s habitual hos- 
pitality, and the opportunity which visitors have 
there, to learn all there is to be known about the 
private character and economy of the family. 

We think Oneida is distinguished in this respect, 
from all other Associations. It professes to be a 


cording to the etiquette of a private home,rather than 
that ofa hotel, or public institution of any kind. It 
is assumed of course, that those who come there have 
some sympathy with the principles of the society, or 
wish to become acquainted with them; and this is 
the only passport that is required to a courteous re- 
ception, and hospitable treatment. No charges are 
made, and seldom any compensation accepted. Per- 
sons call there entire strangers, and stay days, and 
even weeks, and are made to feel entirely welcome. 





It is very rare that the family is without visitors. 


Few are the meals they take, unshared with stranger- 
guests. They are under the eye of foreign inspec- 
tion and criticism, almost all the time. It is cus- 
tomary for them to invite visitors who stay at all, 
into their work, and every-day engagements—freely 
admitting them to all the rooms in the house, to the 


| meeting, the school, the children’s department, the 


kitchen, garden, &c. If children are brought there, 
and their parents wish, they are taken into the 
children’s house, and treated to the same fare of 
discipline with the rest. 

We may be asked, How does Oneida secure herself 


jagainst disagreeable intrusion, if she keeps such 


open doors? By the same means that she preserves 
her internal order and purity. Not by law, but by 
sincerity. If visitors are treated to the family fare 
in other respects, they are also in respect to criti- 
cism. And if they have a gvod opportunity for 
inspection, they also come under inspection them- 
selves. Oneida lives in the /ight and opens her- 
self toit; but the question is, whether those who 
enter her sphere, can bear its effect on them. Her 
very frankness is her defence. She trusts to her 
sincerity, and the law of spiritual repulsion, for pro- 
tection from intruders, and finds it practically safe. 

It is obvious that the Association cannot ‘ dress 
up,’ or make any extra preparation for calls, because 
it would take all their time, and keep them ona 
constant strain. If they should turn out of their 
customary course, in deference to guests, or feel 
bound to pay particular attention to their enter- 
tainment, every thing at home would suffer, and the 
Association would soon cease to have any character 
of itsown. Their only way is to discard the disha- 
bille altogether—be always ready for the reception 
of company, and then go right along with their own 
affairs, as independently as if they were alone—ma- 
king the visitor feel at home, by treating him as one 
of the household, who does not expect any special at- 
tention. 

Perhaps we cannot give effect to what we have 
said, better than by publishing the letter we have 
referred to; and we will introduce it with a word 
about the writer. It was written by a lady during 
a visit at Oneida, addressed to her husband at home. 
The lady came there as an entire stranger, but pro- 
fessing to be an earnest seeker for truth, and a friend 
to Association. She was formerly amember at Ober- 
lin; was inthat school two or three years, and was 
a convert to its doctrines, More recently, however, 
she had become mixed up with the ultra reforms that 
are going, and imbibed a tincture of infidelity ; and 
she described her mind asin a state of chaos and 
dissatisfaction, at the time she sought acquaintance 
with the Association. She staid a week at Oneida; 
and her letter, which is in the form of a journal, will 
show to what satisfaction. The copy was sent to us 
by permission, and we trust we are not trespassing, 
to publish it without permission, as a deserved com- 
mendation of the Association. H. 

Oneida Association, Nov. 1852. 

Tuesday, 4 o?ctock.—-I will commence where 
I left off when I went down to dinner. Sab- 
bath afternoon the bell rang for afternoon meet- 
ing, at two o’clock. A part of Theodore Par- 
ker’s sermon on the death of Webster was read, 
and after it some remarks were made in rela- 
tion to it, and a hymn was sung. During the 
singing two gentlemen entered, each bringing a 
large tin pan filled with apples, which they pro- 
ceeded to pass around. In a short time a good 
many left the room; others remained, reading 
or conversing. At half past seven, the bell 
rang again for meeting. The exercises were 
chiefly an examination of several chapters in 
the first part of Matthew. 
tions, and made some remarks, in which they 
I have as yet seen nothing 


I asked some ques- 


seemed interested. 
which appeared like straight jackets, and 
so far as I can see, there is no lack of individu- 
ality. 

Thursday morn., 7} o’ctock.—-I have been 
to the dining-room, to look at the children, as 
they walked in by couples, hand in hand, and 
seated themselves at the breakfast table. Soon 
after all are seated, a signal is given for silence, 
when those who attend, commence waiting on 
them. Jane [a little daughter of the writer] 
has not even mentioned eating with me, since 
Monday morning. This morning she came to 
speak to me, while at the breakfast table. 1 
answered her, and without saying any more, 
she quietly left the room, and I saw no more of 
her till she passed the window on her way te 
breakfast. This is a delightful morning, and 
as my room is on the east front, I am enjoying 
the benefit of the morning sun. The little 
girls are now passing my open window, singing, 
‘When morning comes, the earth is bright.’ 
Yesterday morning a lady asked me if I should 
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like to iron a while: I told her I should—-that 
I wanted the exercise. 

There is a good deal of inquiry about Hope- 
dale, and all express surprise that with their 
arrangements, it should be called a Communi- 
ty. In the afternoon, I had a long and inter- 
esting conversation with one of the ladies, in 
which we freely interchanged our views and 
opinions. In reply to some of my opposing 
views, she read to me a short article entitled 
‘ Infidelity among Reformers.’ 

They are paying some attention to the Ger- 
man language. There are four classes, which 
meet at different hours, and use the same books. 
Attention is also given to Grammar, Chemis- 
try, Phonography, vocal and instrumental inu- 


sic, and dancing. 





6 o'clock, P. M.—I have been up stairs to-| 
day, and visited the ladies’ sewing room, and | 
some of the public and private sitting and lodg- | 
ing rooms. In all my peregrinations, I have | 
as yet discovered nothing in the least degree 
offensive to my taste, or sense of propriety. 

There are four or five branches of this Asso- 
ciation, with which they exchange such things 
freely, as each may have to spare. There are 
two in Vermont, another in Connecticut, a 
fourth in New Jersey, and one in Brooklyn. 
Letters, reports, and criticisms, are received 
and read in the evening meetings, which are 


g 
very interesting. Ihave just had a call from 
Mr. M., who has charge of the financial de- 
partment. He says they have sent about 
$3000 to the other branches, the present year, 
and yet their own wants have all been supplied. 
He said one day he had a very strong impression 
that they were in want of money at Brooklyn, 
and though he had but little, he told his wife 
he believed he would send them $25; accord- 
ingly he enclosed it in a letter, saying he would 
trust God for supplying his needs, and when 
the mail came in, the first letter he opened 
contained $50. 

The bell has rung for evening meeting. 1 
have just withdrawn from the parlor to con- 
verse with you while they are criticising Now- 
ark.* We have just listened to some very 
interesting letters and criticisms from Brooklyn, 
Newark, and elsewhere. One writer seemed to 
think that the peculiar office or department of 
the Newark branch was to rid the world of the 
hireling system, and establish free labor, while 
that of Oneida was to free mankind from the 
present social system. 

My letters to you will be a kind of journal, 
which you will please preserve. I think Mr. F. 
might learn some valuable lessons from their 
garden arrangements here. Since I came, they 
have set out some hundreds of pear trees, and 
they are continually receiving different kinds 
and varieties of fruit trees from yarious places. 
I read an account of a Strawberry-party here 
last summer, written by a neighboring editor, 
with which he seemed highly delighted. It 
seems there were some three or four hundred 
invited from the neighboring towns, and all 
were bountifully feasted with delicious straw- 
berries in cream and sugar, biscuit and butter, 
prepared in a bower. I have never before seen 
such a general appearance of perfect purity, 
freedom, and satisfaction and cheerfulness, 
among old, young, and middle aged, as seems 
to be manifest here. They have all the refine- 
ment, intelligence, morality and love of im- 
provement which I found at Oberlin, without 
their dead formality and the stultifying influ- 
ence of their Orthodox machinery. Here the 
axe is laid at the root of the tree of evil, and 
all its branches wre overthrown, while Moral 
Reform, Anti-slavery, Peace, Land Reform, 





*At the time this lady was at Oneida, the different 
local Communities were engaged in a mutual criti- 
cism of each other, with a view to get at the general 
character, deficiencies, improvements, and capabili- 
ies, of each particular family of the associated cir- 
cle The method was this :—On an evening appointed 
of which all had notice, the process commenced by 
each Association’s criticising itself, and writing out 
a report of its criticism. Each of these reports was 
then sent round in regular order to all the other As- 
sociations, who on receiving a report, devoted an 
evening to criticising the Association whose report 
was received, and adding their criticism to the re- 
port, sent it on to the next Association; and so on, 
till each Association had received the criticism of all 





the others. 





Woman’s Rights, temperance, universal edu- 
= oJ ,’ 


cation, and a pure morality, are the sponta-/ to sea or no 


neous fruits from the natural branches of the 
tree of life and love. Such are the phenome- 
na ;—what is the cause ? =. 
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(Rerortrep For THe CincuiarR, May. 17. 1852.] 


LIBERTY PRINCIPLES. 


ple imagine our Association to be anti-dem- 
ocratic. Let us reason with them a little 
on this point. 

In the first place, our Association is simply 
a Bible school. Our principles in regard 
to outsiders are unusually liberal and deli- 
We employ none of the ordinary 
Surrounding soci- 


cate. 
measures of proselytism. 
ety is left perfectly free in regard to joining 
We neither urge nor invite them into 
So, then, there is 


us. 
any partnership with us. 
no tyranny exercised by us toward outsi- 
ders. If persons join us, they do it freely. 

Then, secondly, it is a valuable part of 
every man’s liberty in a free country, if he 
sees he can better his condition by going to 
school, to do so. And, on the other hand, 
it is the right of those who feel that they 
can instruct people to goud advantage, to 
set up a school. There is nothing anti- 
democratic in all that. 

Again, it is a part of the liberty of every 
man in a free country, to establish an insti- 
tution with rules and principles, which, for 
the sake of education, require some self-de- 


nial. He has no right to require people to 


jom such an institution ; but he has a perfect 


right to make as rigorous rules as he pleases 
for the benefit of the school. ‘Then, on the 
other hand, people who discover that his 
system of instruction is good, have a right to 
put themselves under its rules, though they 
may be extremely severe. For instance, 
a man professes to teach the Greek or He- 
brew language as is done in colleges. 
That man has a right to adopt a very tho- 
rough system—one that will require the 
students to study many hours in the 
day, with the most intense application. He 
has no right to require any one to attend 
his school: but he has a right to say, If I 
teach, I shall require intense study. That 
is a partof his liberty. And, furthermore, 
itis a part of the liberty of every man, if he 
chooses, to put himself under such a rigo- 
rous system. 

Again: a man who believes that he has 
an effectual system of curing diseases, has 
aright to set up his establishment, and 
make rules for it—rules that will require 
a man, for instance, to plunge into ice-water 
twice a day, orset under a douche for an 
hour ata time, and then walk fifteen or twen- 
ty miles for exercise. He has a right to set 
up such an institution, and establish such 
rules; but he has no right to require any- 
one to become a member and place himself 
under such regulations. Then on the other 
hand, people that have confidence in his 
system, and believe it is whatit professes 
to be, have a right to enter such an institu- 
tion and place themselves under its rules: 
and when they have joined the institution, 
they are bound in good faith to thoroughly 
submit themselves to the rules which they 
were beforehand apprised of, and that are 
the essentials of the institution. 

Thus we see that very rigorous systems 
of discipline are perfectly compatible with 
democratic principles and the rights of all 
parties. The fact that a system of discipline 
is in action that is exceedingly severe, is no 
evidence of any infringement of human 
rights whatsoever. On board of govern- 
ment ships, for instance, there is extreme 
discipline. But if it is fairly understood be- 


| forehand, and every man is at liberty to go, ourselves on this general plan, and convine- 


| 
| 


| 


I do not see but 
with human liberty, that there should be} 


t—js under no compulsion—then ing ourselves of the right of it, let us look 
itis perfectly compatible at its wisdom. 


I maintain that to a person whose charac- 


rigorous discipline on board such ships.— ter is in a crude, unregulated state, liberty 


Still, there is a limitation to this prinicple, | is impossible. 
| when we come to extremes. We should say, rily be, two parties in his nature, which are 


There is, and must necessa- 


| ‘ sal to : i 
that a man has no right to kill himself, and opposite one to the other—the will of the 
We hear occasionally that some good peo-| must be taken care of when he is so insane spirit resisting the will of the flesh—a 7th- 


| 


| 
| 
| 








and foolish as to attempt it. 


school whose system is rigorous to the | 


So we must of-Romans state. 
assume that no man has a right to set up a/state of all until they are saved. 


This is evidently the 
' There is 
no help for it—it must be so. It is a clash 


tent of being destructive to human interests, | of forees—one part of their nature willing 


even if he does not compel any one to enter 
it; and, onthe other hand, a man has no 
right to put himself under any such system. 
That limitation must be allowed to the prin- 


ciple. 
But still, within all reasonable bounds, 
the liberty--principles of this country 


not only allow people to form associa- 
tions, but also allow them to make such 
rules as they please. Theological Semina- 
ries are nothing but voluntary associations. 
They have rules and laws distinct from the 
general laws of the country, and they en- 
force the principle we have stated. There 
are rules in colleges and Theological Semi- 
naries, that as general rules of the country, 
would be regarded as oppressive and un- 
democratic. For instance, in college the 
student is obliged to be up at a certain time 
in the morning, and attend prayers; he 
must be in his room a certain number of 
hours during the day; and he is compelled 
to take off his hat whenever he meetsa 
These rules are in- 
trusions on private liberty that it would not 
do to enact as laws of the country. And 
yet it is a part of the liberty of every man to 
establish such an association, and recieve all 
who choose to enter it. 

Our Association claims the benefit of 


these principles. We believe that a certain 
course of education, in connection with the 
truth of the gospel of Christ—a certain course 


professor or a tutor. 


of admonition, exhortation and criticism— 
certain laws of fellowship and organization— 
good moral management of a certain kind— 
the fundamenta! principles of which have been 
published in our writings, and are well un- 
derstood—will form a regenerate character 
—will bring up men, women and children, 
free from selfishness——deliver them from the 
power of Satan—fit then to harmonize with 
each other, and with God, and prepare them 
for heaven. 

It is tobe observed that all churches, as 
well as schools, are voluntary associations. 
They have regulations for themselves that 
are no interferences with human rights, or 
with the rights of men as democrats and 
freemen, simply because they are voluntary 
associations; no one is obliged to join them. 
We have developed what we regard as the 
true theory of a church; and have com- 
bined with the idea of a church, that of a 
family, and bring religious iufluences to bear 
on all natural relations, and on all domestic 
affairs. We interfere with no one’s rights 
in setting up this institation. In fact, it is 
the right of every person to do the same, who 
feels himself qualified for or called to such 
an undertaking. Then on the other hand, 
every one who acquaints himself with our 
system, and sees wisdom and power in it, 
which gives him confidence that it will im- 
prove his character—has a right to put him- 
selfunder our discipline and join cur church. 

So far, then, the general principle is plain. 
The fact that there is subordination among'! 
us, and, if you please, a very thorough sys- 
tematic sort of subordination, is no evidence 
whatever of infringement on human rights or 
any one’s liberty. Now, after establishing 





| plied ? 


one way, and another part willing the op- 
posite way, and each limiting the other.— 
Such a person is in bondage; and there is 
no possibility of liberty, inthe true sense of 
the word. ‘True liberty is a state in which 
we have a unanimous vote in ourselves, 
for what we do—our whole life goes one 


way. Then we are at liberty, and not till 
then. As long as part of our life goes one 


way, and part of it another way, there is a 
war between the two forces of our life. 

We have reason to assume, as a general 
fact, that persons who join our school are 
in that state where liberty is impossible 
until they have made improvement—until 
their nature has been renewed by the gospel. 
Now suppose that I come into the relation 
of instructor toward one who is in this 
state of incapacity for true liberty, and that 
I sincerely seek the liberty of that individ- 
ual. You will perceive that I should have 
ahard problem before me. For if T jom 
one of the parties in his character and help 
forward its liberty, I thereby become an 
oppressor of the other party. If Las x 
true hero throw myself into the party that 
I think the most likely to lead to liberty, 
right away Iam called a despot by the 
other party. The more sincerely I struggle 
for the emancipation of one, the more despot- 
i¢ I shall seem to the other. That is precise- 
ly the work of our school. We find persons 
in the state of self-bondage, the flesh resist- 
ing the spirit, and the spirit resisting the 
flesh, and misery the net product of the 
result of the two forees. We go for the 
spirit : for that part of a man’s nature which 
takes hold on eternity: that part which is 
capable of faith and union with God, which 
despises envy, jealousy, and all the brood 
of selfishn we go for that part of his 
nature, because we believe it will lead to 
liberty ; that it really has the germ of lib- 
erty in it, and if favored till it harmonizes 
his whole being, will bring about his entire 
freedom. We are-champions of that part of 
human nature which we believe will make 
happiness—that part which is in favor of 
improvement, and every thing good and no- 
ble ; and our object is to help emancipate it 
from the animal, brutal nature. By this 
position and course we are brought into con- 
tinual collisions with the brutal nature, with 
the flesh and the devil, and the world—for 
they are all in sympathy—and they will 
inevitably call us extremely tyrannical and 
arbitrary. 

But it is not right at all that we should 
be judged arbitrary and opposed to liberty, 
anti-democratic and despotic, simply because 
we strike hard blows from time to time, and 
defend ourselves against the works of the 
flesh. The fact that there is very sharp 
criticism and the application of all the force 
of the most gigantic will that can be raised 
among us, against evil, is no evidence what- 
ever that we are opposed to liberty.” The 
question is, How is all this force ap- 
Whither does it tend? What 
part of you is it working for? Is it work- 
ing for the liberation of the better part of 
your nature, or against it? I believe that 
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rope around his neck. But the meaning of| choose a moderator, who 
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the disciplinary force that is applied among 
against | 





us, is against evil; it is working 
brutality and bondage and in favor of the | 
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r . . . 24° ‘ F i 3 3 - 

years course. That is a principle of liber- | God hath both raised up the Lord, and will | debaters to order; but L shou!d have been bet- 
ty and right; and it is more necessary also raise up us by his own power. ter pleased if the moderator had girded up the 
; *,| Here are two principles presented; one | Joins of her mind and performed her own duties. 
for us than for colleges and schools. We lis : 


. _|is *meats for the belly, and the belly for|Her act was a kind of tacit acknowledgment of 
ave a church as well as a school ; and union meats ;’ and the other is, ‘ the body is for | man’s superiority that cut me to the very quick. 
- pega: : |p hen "ar the discuesi P > 
with us ought tobe perpetual. A school may | the Lord, and the Lord for the body.’ ‘The | But to return. Re sary the Fayanie'y of “" 
“¢ s* 3 } : > . ) ra "eins ‘sSay 1S reat y one O 
be entered for temporary purposes, but it is |end in one case is, that the Lord shall de- we roe eo ben ars i <4 setae A te 

| e wT ‘ rs id at s s 1e ( 
r , he “yp P e CO any appe at ¢ } s > g, 
well understood, at least among ourselves, be j the ~ ? or mg that 4 and a selection of poetry, or prose, is read by 

shy “72 . ‘ ( pa” * 
that we do not receive any one on temporary, Ie oe Seen oe ee. tee eee Mee saying, another ; then the committee on questions pro- 
ficial a ee ap, God shall destroy both it and them,’ we posed by them, and one is chosen for dis- 
oe 6 say to persons, li jare not to understand absolutely, that our|cussion” at the next meeting. We then 
you want to join us for any temporary pur- | bodies are destined to be destroyed. Paul | finish the evening with musi¢ on the piano or 
pose, we cannot take you: marriage with us /means to say, that if this relation is estab- | guitar, and occasionally with a waltz, faney 
Yet we hold|lished, which is expressed in the saying, | dance or plain quadrille, and then retire to 
|‘ meats for the belly,’ &c., then God shall|our respective homes about half-past ten 
. v rs a a 

: f t tl destroy both it and them ; but if the other re- | ° o ; roe ts auntie 
Q * s § ° 3 . ° on e a . y Iss " . ir rs 

If persons want to go trom us, we set the | lation 1s established, i. ec. if ‘the body is for t 1s now nine months since we held our fir 


i ‘ y al fai ith | . ic-nic, ¢ ‘ce who have attended regularly 
loors wide open, and we deal fairly with |the Lord, and the Lord for the body,’ then mana tg Sap ny ee oma aa met 
4 » } ' Thi © aVS 2 -esurrecti ig > . ae j aS ys ig JS re eacmaied x . 
them when they go. ‘This has always been | resurrection is the end: death in the one C80, | deable than at first, for it took us some time to 
the custom of our school. and resurrection 10 os other. His = 14 learn to talk to the point, and at the proper 

. . . or » 7 . 3. an ( 
‘here is one more consideration to be |!f you give up your body to meats, and holc 


time. E. C. S. 
. : ie ourself as living on bread alone, your end _ 

taken into the account in estimating the ten- y 5 2 

dencies of our system in respect to liberty ; | 


1s destruction ; but on the other hand, if JSF Those who object to short dresses on the 
you give up your body to the Lord, as it | score of modesty ought to be very much scandalized 
i. ¢., in theory, our school terminates in| was intended you should, the end will be | with the way the ladies in the city avoid sweeping 
perfect liberty. Our theory is that a true resurrection. So he concludes with saying, | the muddy side-walk ona wet day. They hold up 
ca. . ‘Therefore ¢ lorify God in your bod and | their dresses to quite the limits of a bloomer, and 
‘ di aa 1° glorify God in y ly, an 1 @ lit , 
system of education in the gospel of Chris Tin your spirit which are God’s.’ might be mistaken for ladies in that costume, only 
under the grace and truth of the Spirit, ter- , 
minates in perfect liberty. It is only in 
the transitionary state that we have to crit- 


this extemporaneous shortening of the dress makes 
icise and watch over each other. The hope 
of our calling is, to reach a point where it 
can be said to all, do precisely as you please ; 
and we shall reach that point when the gos- 
pel has wrought its full work in us; when 
the flesh is entirely subordinate to the spirit. 
To sum up: persous are not obliged to 
join us; we have a right as freemen to 
institute a school, and individuals have a 
right to join us, if they can better themselves 
by it. Secondly, after receiving them with the 
understanding that they are to better them- 
selves by subduing the flesh and emancipa- 
ting the spirit, we have a right to institute 
such rules for effecting that object as may 
seem best to us, and after trying it, if they 
choose to go away, they can. ‘Thirdly, we 
set before all who enter our school, as the 
termination of their education, perfect liber- 
ty. Our discipline is only a temporary thing. 
If we cannot educate a company that will 
choose good for its own sake, and walk in the 
ways of righteousness with a free will, we 
will abandon the school. ‘There is all the 
despotism there is among us. 
®able-Calk, bn J. . N.--No. 5G. 
Jan. 23, 1853. 
We ought to correct our ideas about 
one passage of scripture that has a par- 
ticular bearing on the subject of eating 
and drinking. Paul says,‘ Meats for the 
belly, and the belly for meats; but God 
shall destroy both it and them.’ 1 Cor 6: 13. 
‘faken by itself, as it stands, this is rather a 
rough kind of expression ; as though eating 
and drinking were something that we do in 
terror of judgment, like a criminal with a 





is understood to be for life. 
no persons in our society against their will. 


rather a disorderly margin, displaying the broken 


From the Seneca Falls Lily. : 
. _ edge of several garments besides the drawers.— 


A Seneca Pic-Nic, 

It is acknowledged by all that the Senecas 
wre a peculiar people. It is vertain that in no 
village west of the Cayugais there so much free- 
dom of thought, speech and action as is here 
tolerated. Our people are remarkab!e for their 
originality and scientific research, and both men 
and women amuse themselves in trying philo- 
sophical experiments. There is no end to the 
inventions that have been conceived and brought 
forth here; andif the brains of our philosophers 
and scieutifics continue as prolific as in times 
past, there must of necessity be a room in the 
Patent office at Washington sct aside especially 
for the specimens from Seneea. Here boats 
are propelled by air, and stoves taught to regu- 
late themselves. Here are manufactured, in 
quantities to supply the whole country, the 
pumps and garden engines which furnish both 
iman and the vegetable creation with nature’s 
pure element. Here was held the first Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention, and here has the first 
resistanee been made to the taxation of woman’s 
property. Here the women wear short skirts, 
short hair , round hats, and long boots ;—go to 
Fourth of July dinners, give toasts, and listen 
to the cannon, unmoved. And here too, the 
girls have balls. They engage the dancing 
hall, provide the supper, invite the gents, and 
foot the bill themselves. Here we have pic- 
nies without any eatables,—not in shady groves, 
or on sunny banks, but in our own quict 
parlors, where each guest brings an idea, a 
recitation, or a song, instead of sandwiches, 
lemonade or comfits; where we go to discuss 
interesting questions, and not for the purpose 
of displaying our charms and finery, nor to eat 
hot suppers at midnight, to wind up with bad 
dreams and headaches the next day. 

But as there has been much interest express- 
ed in these new fashioned entertainments by 
distinguished persons from a distance, and as 
there have been many inquiries made as to our 
mode of procedure, for the benefit of all those 
who may wish to follow our example,I will 
give a brief description of one evening’s meet- 
ing: 

We assemble about seven o’clock, and as 
soon as a respectable number are present we 


These ladies sacrifice the supposed delicacy of a 
long dress, and keep its inconveniences. If the 
office of along dress is concealment, every rainy 
day betrays its secret, and makes its modest preten- 
sions at other times quite ridiculous. The principle 
of the fashion is given up, in the city at least, and 
we should hope when it was no longer a matter of 
principle, it would soon cease to be a fashionabie 
wractice, H. 
DH A) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM VIRGINIA. 
Shepherdstown, Jan, 15, 1853. 
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—I see plainly that God must first prepare 
the people, before they can generally receive 
the truth ; and this he is doing in every diree- 
tion. The signs of the times give evidence 
that this preparatory process has commenced, 
not only in this world, but in the Hadean world 
also. Let us then give the more carnest atten- 
tion to our own education, that when the har- 
vest comes, and the fruit of the earth is to be 
gathered into the garner, we shall be workmen 
that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of God. 

When the vail is taken off the heart of the 
world, the doctrine of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, with all its legitimate results, 
will be appreciated and received by all who 
have received the love of the truth. * Christ 
erucified,’ set forth before the eyes of men, as 
Pavl set it forth, has lost none of its offensive- 
ness in our day, as some suppose. ‘To the 
legalist it is, as ever, ‘a stumbling-block,’ and 
to the wise ‘foolishness ;? but to us it is the 
*‘ power of God, and the wisdom of God.’ To 
maintain that Christ’s death is our death, and 
his resurrection our resurrection, by faith and 
spiritual baptism into him, seems to savor 
strongly of insanity to the worldly-wise. But 
this is not all; if we have been baptized into 
Christ, we have put on Christ; we are one with 
him, and our ‘citizenship’ is in heaven; the 
law, with us as with Christ, is nailed to his 
cross, and its ordinances have no dominion over 
the ‘dead with Christ.’ There is the offense 
and stumbling-block to legal Christianity. The 
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to get once around; as the combative and face- | 


takes the chair and| 





end of the law, with them, is the end of al] 


| righteousness ; and they see nothing but licen- 


tiousness in us. They see not that ‘ our old 
man is crucified with Christ, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin: for he that is dead is 
free from sin.? To be crucified with Christ, is 
to be freed from siu and law both ; for the law 
cannot extend its claims beyond death; and 
if it could, there is no need for it, since it was 
not made for the righteous, but for sinners 
only. The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus leads not into licentiousness, but perfedftly 
fulfills the righteousness of the law of love, 
which worketh no ill to its neighbor—removes 
the sinful principle, and thus supersedes the 
necessity of that law which was nailed to the 
cross. Hence the apostle says, ‘ If ye be led 
by the Spirit ye are not under the law.’ 

I am as sensitive to the reproach that the 
true application of the cross of Christ exposes 
me to, as any of our accusers ;_ but the love of 
the truth, with me, is a stronger passion than 
the love of worldly honor and prosperity ; and 
I regard the hue and ery of ‘licentiousness,’ 
‘Antinomianism,’ &¢., as only the specious 
pretexts which a deceitful heart, destitute of 
the love of the truth, uses to deceive itself, 
and to avoid the inevitable results of a true 
application of the cross of Christ. Who are 
the Antinomians, but they who contend for the 
law, and yet do not keep it, while they oppose 
‘the law of the Spirit of life.’ They are 
Antinomians in a twofold sense. 

Your brother in Christ, 
D. Lone. 


FROM VERMONT. 
Cambridge, Vt., Jan., 1853, 
Dear Frrenps: In compliance with the 
hint in The Circular, No. 12, I send you this 
poem: tome itisa gem—so exactly does it 
harmonize with my past experience. It was 
copied, some ten or twelve years ago, from the 
Ladies Companion, and has had a plaee among 
my choicest papers, ever since. If it is what 
you desire, please irsert it in The Circular. 
Your sister in bonds, R. M. 


The Upward Way. 


Ah! pass ye on with me— 
Children of sin; pale pilgrim of a day ;— 
My staff is golden—and I mind the way,—- 

*Tis to eternity. 


Not like the path of earth 
Is that I’ve trodden, since my hair grew pale, 
And mighty things came round me, like a veil, 
Over my years of mirth. 
I felt the shadow come, 
And weave itself about me like a cloud; 
Till [stood like marble in that shroud, 
In childlike awe,—-and dumb! 


Then, as it passed away, 
And glory compassed me—like the great crown 
Of radiance that from the north looks down, 
Earth seem’d with me to pray. 
I rose a pilgrim man. 
I joined in the broad worship of a world ;-- 
A sunbeam banner round my head unfurled ,— 
Another morn began, 


Christ and the cross were mine. 
New dedicate to these, up to that fount 
That springs eternal on the golden Mount, 
I passed as to a shrine. 


And thither must ye tread, 
So ye would gather from the land of graves, 
Up to the uncreated Light that saves ;— 
Come, children, from the Dead! 





Mormon Prop.ganpism.—Every arrival fron Eu- 
rope brings further news of the strange spread of 
Mormonism. ‘That sect is certainly bent upon fol- 
lowing out the injunction to ‘go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel [of Smith] to every creature.’ 
The last number of the English Mormon organ is 
much gratified to hear of the faithfulness and zeal 
of Eider Matthew McCune, and Teacher William 
Adams, in spreading the truth in Rangoon, by lee- 
turing, social conversation, and the circulation of 
the printed word. 

McCune writes that prospects were improving in 
Barmah, and that another military brother—Corpo- 
ral Gibson, of the Bengal Fusileers, late of Edin- 
burgh (Scotland) Conference—had arrived there, 
bringing with him a priest’s license. 

Eider Willes writes concerning the Caleutta mis- 
sion, that he had just published one thousand ten- 
page English tracts, in exposition of the Mormon 
principles. The attendance at his lectures was im- 
proving, as the rainy season had drawn to a close; 
a good feeling was prevailing within the church and 
a bad one without. The members of the priesthood 
were faithful and indefatigable in rolling on the 
work of the Lord. 

tlders Willes and Joseph Richards had determined 
to set out fur the Punjaub, a distance of about 1,000 
niles from Caleutta, 

We find it further stated that Mormonism ‘has 
taken firm root in the island of Malta, and appears 
to be gradually working its way among the people.” 
— Tribune. 





ge” At one time there have been enumerated in 


| Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, the wives of twenty- 


five sea captains. From such information as can be 
obtained, it is supposed that one in six of all wha- 
ling captains is accompanied by his wife. The prac- 
tice is annually increasing. This is a new feature in 
the prosecution of the whaling business. Probably 
a score of American ladies have visited the Arctic 
Ocean during the past summer. 
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